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Almiginal  Policy 
FiiiiiNWiiili  (APF) 

Strengthening  Keiationships,  the  Government  of 
Alberta  s Aboriginal  Policj  Framemork,  outlines 
government  policy  and  guides  Alberta’s 
relations  with  Aboriginal  people.  It  is  a 
unique  policy  statement  in  that  it  applies 
across  all  Alberta  ministries. 

Within  the  APF,  the  Government  of 
Alberta  commits  to  working  with  Aboriginal 
people,  other  governments,  industry  and 
other  interested  parties  toward:  1)  individual 
and  community  well-being  and  self-reliance 
and  2)  clarification  of  federal,  provincial 
and  Aboriginal  roles  and  responsibilities. 

The  first  goal  is  intended  to  address  the 
gap  in  living  standards  between  Aboriginal 
and  non-Aboriginal  Albertans,  through 
capacity-building  and  increasing  Aboriginal 
participation  in  the  economy.  The  second 
goal  challenges  the  Alberta  government  to 
work  with  First  Nation  and  Metis  leaders  to 
encourage  the  federal  government  to  fulfil 
its  responsibilities  to  Aboriginal  people  and 
to  support  the  development  of  Aboriginal 
self-government. 

Implementation  of  the  APF  requires 
partnerships  between  the  Province,  the 
Aboriginal  community,  other  governments 
and  industry.® 


Treaty? 

125”'Annivei^ary 
Commemoration  Event 
1877-2002 

“I  have  to  speak  for  my  people,  who  are  niimerons, 
and  who  rely  upon  me  to  follow  that  course  which 
in  the  future  will  tend  to  their  good. . ..  I wish  them 
all  good,  and  trust  that  all  our  hearts  will  increase 
in  goodness  from  this  time  fonrard.  I am  satisfied. 

I will  sign  the  treaty.  ’'-Crowfoot,  Chief  of  the 
Blackfoot  Indians,  addressing  Commissioners 
during  Treaty  7 negotiations,  September  1877 

The  Commemoration  of  the  signing  of 
Treaty  7 inspired  emotion,  unity,  and  new 
efforts  to  bring  government,  industry,  the 


general  public,  and  Aboriginal  people  closer 
together. 

The  weeklong  event  (September  16-22, 
2002)  hosted  by  Siksika  Nation,  was  held  at 
Blackfoot  Crossing  on  the  Siksika  Indian 
Reserve  in  southern  Alberta,  to  mark  the 
125th  anniversary  of  the  making  of  Treaty 
7.  On  September  22,  1877,  the  treaty  was 
made  between  the  Blackfoot  Confederacy, 
Tsuu  T’ina  and  Stoney  First  Nations,  and 
the  Crown’s  representatives.  In  attendance 
at  this  year’s  events  were  Chiefs  and  repre- 
sentatives from  Alberta’s  Siksika,  Blood, 
Piikani,  Tsuu  T’ina,  and  Stoney  First  Na- 
tions, and  representatives  from  Montana’s 
Blackfeet  Nation. 

Primary  focus  of  the  Commemoration 
Event  was  to  reaffirm  the  spirit  of  the 
treaty  made  with  the  Crown  and  to  educate 
youth  and  visitors  about  the  significance  of 
this  date  in  history.® 


(See  Treaty  7 Facts  cF  Figures,  p.  2;  Treaty  7 insert  for  fall  coverage;  and  list  of  ponsors,  p. 


S.) 


At  the  Treaty  7 Commemoration  Closing:  First  row  (L-R):  Minister  Calahasen  (AAI\ID),  Her  Honour  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Hole,  Chief  Stimson  Sr.  (Siksika),  and  Minister  Nault  (ll\IAC).  Second  row  (L-R):  Chief  Talks  About 
(Blackfeet  Nation,  Montana,  USA),  Chief  Wesley  (Stoney-Wesley),  National  Chief  Coon  Come  (Assembly  of  First 
Nations),  Chief  Strikes  With  A Gun  (Piikani),  Chief  Shade  (Blood),  and  Chief  Big  Plume  (Tsuu  T'ina). 
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T 8 E > T y 7 

FACTS  AND  HGURES 


The  making  of  Treaty  7 opened  up 
approximately  50,000  square  miles  of 
land  for  settlement— important  for  the 
transcontinental  railway  to  connect  British 
Columbia  with  the  east. 

Treaty  7 enabled  a quid  pro  quo  exchange 
of  land  (from  the  Crown  perspective,  a 
surrendering;  from  the  First  Nation 
perspective,  a sharing  of  land  and 
resources)  for  promises  in  accordance 
with  the  earlier  treaties.  The  Crown’s 
promises,  delivered  by  Treaty  7 Commis- 
sioners on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  included 
reserve  land,  money  and  assistance  with 
education,  agricultural  and  pastoral 
(cattle-raising)  endeavours,  ammunition, 
clothing,  medallions  and  a flag. 

First  Nation  Statistics 


Blood  (Kainai)  Tribe 

Chief:  Chris  Shade 

Indian  Register  Population:  9,265 

Reserve  Lands:  136,264.6  hectares 

Piikani  (Peigan)  Nation 

Chief:  Peter  Strikes  With  A Gun 
Indian  Register  Population:  3,176 
Reserve  Lands:  45,591.3  hectares 

Siksika  (Blackfoot)  Nation 

Chief:  Adrian  Stimson  Sr. 

Indian  Register  Population:  5,461 
Reserve  Lands:  70,985.8  hectares 

Stoney  (Nakoda)  Tribe 

Chiefs:  Darcy  Dixon  (Bearspaw);  Aaron 
Young  (Chiniki);  Ernest  Wesley  (Wesley) 
Indian  Register  Population:  3,909 
Reserve  Lands:  48,627.9  hectares 

Tsuu  T’ina  (Sarcee)  Nation 

Chief:  Sandford  C.  Big  Plume 
Indian  Register  Population:  1,412 
Reserve  Lands:  27,685.3  hectares 


Source:  Indian  SKegister,  December  2001 


Paitneiing  for  pgtess 

A Message  from  Aboriginal  Affairs  and  Northern  Development 
Minister  Pearl  Calahasen 


I am  pleased  to  introduce  this  second  issue 
of  Aboriginal  Yrameivork  highlighting 

events,  accomplishments  and  issues  of 
interest  to  the  many  partners  working 
toward  the  goals  of  Alberta’s  Aboriginal  Policy 
Franmi’ork. 

Since  the  first  issue  last  spring,  we  have 
seen  more  evidence  of  the  commitment  by 
governments,  industry.  Aboriginal  organiza- 
tions and  other  parties  to  address  participa- 
tion of  Aboriginal  people  in  the  Alberta 
economy. 

This  summer  many  events  celebrated  the 
diverse  Aboriginal  cultures  of  Alberta.  I was 
pleased  to  attend  the  third  annual  Seventh 


Generation  Elders  Gathering  hosted  by  the 
Bigstone  Cree  Nation  near  Wabasca  in  July. 

I also  had  the  honour  of  participating  in 
the  wonderful  commemoration  of  the 
125th  Anniversary  of  the  signing  of  Treaty 
7,  at  Blackfoot  Crossing  on  the  Siksika 
Reserve.  This  event  was  an  excellent 
example  of  co-operation  and  mutual 
respect  between  the  Aboriginal  community, 
the  private  sector  and  governments. 

We  are  all  on  the  same  path  toward 
achieving  full  Aboriginal  participation  in  the 
social  and  economic  life  of  the  province 
and  I look  forward  to  future  accomplish- 
ments arising  from  our  work  together.* 


EldenGatlieilng:Atliiietosliait 


Young  and  old 

- visitors  to  the  Elders  Gathering 
included  Sam  Chalifoux,  2,  (left) 
and  Alphonse  Beaver,  1 04  (page  3) 


Old  and  young  met  at  Wabasca,  August 
19-23,  2002,  for  the  third  annual  Seventh 
Generation  Elders  Gathering— a coming 
together  of  the  areas  recovered  by 
Treaties  6,  7 and  8. 

The  event,  hosted  by  the  Bigstone 
Cree  Nation  and  facilitated  by  Treaty  8 
First  Nations  of  Alberta,  saw  a turnout 
I of  more  than  300  people  of  all  ages. 


including  Elders,  youth.  Chiefs,  councillors, 
community  members,  and  government 
representatives. 

The  gathering  provided  a forum  for 
Elders  and  others  to  discuss  such  issues  as 
governance,  capacity-building,  gun  legislation, 
justice,  health  and  the  environment,  as  they 
relate  to  Alberta’s  First  Nation  communities. 


IngiwIiiglifeforlllnriilnaliRiiiilewUllabetes 


Diabetes  is  at  least  2.5  times  more  preva- 
lent in  Aboriginal  peoples  than  in  the 
general  population. 

In  response,  the  Capital  Health  Aborigi- 
nal Wisdom  Committee  recognized  the 
need  for  diabetes  education  for  Aboriginal 
people.  Their  vision  came  to  fruition  in 
1996  when  a grant  from  Nova  Corporation 
enabled  creation  of  the  Aboriginal  Diabetes 
Wellness  Program. 

The  Program,  now  funded  through 
Capital  Health,  involves  a four-day  onsite 
program  for  patients  and  their  families.  A 
team  of  Elders,  nurses,  physicians  and 
dietitians  provides  education  about  diet 
(focusing  on  traditional  foods),  exercise  and 
medications.  Participants  receive  guidance 
about  good  health  practices  using  holistic 
approaches,  which  encompass  the  physical, 
mental  and  spiritual  aspects  of  a healthy 
lifestyle,  which  in  turn  works  toward 
achievement  of  the  Aboriginal  Policy  Fran/e- 
ivork’s  objective  of  enhancing  Aboriginal 
well-being. 


All  aspects  of  the  program  are  delivered 
in  a culturally  sensitive  manner,  by  integrat- 
ing Elders  into  the  program.  A 1999  study 
to  evaluate  the  program  found; 

• A significant,  positive  health  gain  for 
patients  enrolled  in  the  program.  For 
example,  most  patients  saw  improved 
control  of  their  blood  glucose  levels  and 
significant  weight  loss. 

• An  extremely  high  percentage  of  patients 
completed  the  program.  The  study 
credited  program  staff,  the  culturally 
sensitive  method  of  information  transfer, 
and  the  homogeneity  of  program  partici- 
pants. 

Refresher  courses  and  one-on-one 
training  are  also  available.  In  addition, 
opportunities  to  provide  support  and 
teaching  through  Telehealth  are  now  being 
explored  to  make  the  program  more  easily 
accessible  for  clients  in  remote  communi- 
ties. 

In  response  to  the  success  of  the 
program,  staff  have  begun  to  offer  courses 


to  health  educators  from  Alberta,  BC  and 
Manitoba.  Through  combining  traditional 
teachings  and  western  medicine,  the  pro- 
gram can  increase  the  well-being  of  Abo- 
riginal people  who  suffer  from  diabetes 
throughout  the  country.® 

DiaMesfiSm  series  Ion 
on  prevention 

ByChervIPetten  WImIsijealisf 

A new  series  scheduled  to  air  on  APTN 
later  this  year  will  examine  how  Aborigi- 
nal organizations  across  the  country  are 
working  to  prevent  diabetes  in  their 
communities.  The  Sweetness  in  Life:  A 
Diabetes  Story  will  air  in  thirteen  half- 
hour  segments,  with  the  first  broadcast 
planned  for  November,  to  coincide  with 
National  Diabetes  Month. 

Award-winning  film  producer  Doug 
Cuthand  is  producing  the  series.® 


Mike  Beaver,  an  Elder  from  Bigstone, 
said  the  first  Elders  Gathering  was  hosted 
in  1999  by  Kapawe’no  First  Nation  to  mark 
the  centennial  of  the  signing  of  Treaty  8. 

“In  our  culture.  Elders  are  respected  by 
all  people.  They  are  the  backbone  of  the 
communities.  The  Elders  Gathering  is  a 
chance  to  get  the  Elders  talking  and  sharing 
information  and  concerns  with  the  young 
people.” 

He  said  one  goal  of  this  year’s  gathering 
was  to  form  a Treaty  8 Youth  Council.  Last 
year’s  gathering  resulted  in  a resolution  to 
create  the  Treaty  8 Elders  Council.  Next 
year,  they  hope  to  form  a Treaty  8 
Women’s  Group. 

“We  are  strong  people,  but  we  are  not 
organized  in  a way  thaf  s well  recognized  by 
governments.” 

Elder  Beaver  sees  much  hope  for  his 
people’s  future.  By  getting  together  and 
talking,  Alberta’s  First  Nations  and 
government  can  move  toward  a shared 
understanding  of  how  to  best  address  the 
issues  that  affect  their  First  Nation 
communities.® 
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Metis  Nation  taoncties  Fetat  Ucnliot  Spectnim  Disonter  mgiain 


The  Metis  Nation  of  Alberta  Association 
(MNAA)  has  officially  launched  its  three- 
year  Fetal  Alcohol  Spectrum  Disorder 
(FASD)  initiative  to  promote  awareness 
and  prevention  and  give  hope  to  those 
affected  by  the  disorder. 

The  launch,  held  August  10  at  the  74th 
Annual  General  Assembly  in  Calgary, 
included  a formal  presentation  to  the 
Assembly,  an  FASD  quiz,  and  a resource 
booth. 

“The  response  was  overwhelming,”  said 
Carrielynn  Lamouche,  provincial  FASD 
coordinator  with  the  MNAA.  “Clearly,  our 
communities  are  ready  to  address  this 
issue.” 

The  MNAA  first  approached  the 
provincial  government  for  support  in  2001, 
submitting  a Letter  of  Intent  for  a provin- 
cial FASD  project.  Approval  was  granted  in 
early  2002,  followed  by  submission  of  a 
formal  proposal  in  May.  Approval  for 
funding  came  in  July. 

“Community  wellness  will  continue  to 
be  a priority  under  my  leadership,”  said 
Audrey  Poitras,  MNAA  president.  “This 
significant  initiative  is  long  overdue  and  will 
go  far  in  addressing  this  prevalent  condi- 
tion among  our  Metis  people.” 

Although  accurate  statistics  are  not 
available,  it  is  believed  that  between  30  and 
50  per  cent  of  Metis  in  Alberta  are  af- 
fected by  FASD.  Current  provincial 
demographics  estimate  that  between  20 
and  60  per  cent  of  individuals  in  the  justice 
system,  most  being  Aboriginal,  are  affected 
by  FASD.  This  data,  along  with  the  number 
of  Metis  children  in  the  child  welfare 
system  diagnosed  with  or  identified  as 
having  some  form  of  learning  disability, 
supports  the  likelihood  that  FASD  is  high 
in  this  community. 

The  three-year  initiative  will  be  guided 
by  an  FASD  Steering  Committee  and  will 
have  representation  from  the  MNAA 
Provincial  Office,  the  six  MNAA  regions. 


the  Children’s  Services  Ministry,  Alberta 
Aboriginal  Affairs  and  Northern  Develop- 
ment, the  Alberta  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 
Commission,  the  Premier’s  Council  on  the 
Status  of  Persons  with  Disabilities,  Metis 
Child  and  Family  Services,  Lakeland  FAS 
Centre,  and  the  Metis  Settlements  General 
Council. 

“It’s  exciting  to  see  partners  around  the 
table  working  toward  a common  goal  to 
ensure  that  communities  receive  the  very 
best  possible  support,”  said  Carol  Carrifelle- 
Brzezicki,  family  and  social  services  sector 
advisor,  FASD  project  team  leader,  and 
FASD  steering  committee  chair. 

“Community  wellness  will 
continue  to  be  a priority  under 
my  leadership,”  says  Audrey 
Poitras,  MNAA  president. 

The  first  year  of  the  initiative  focuses 
on  developing  a Metis-specific  FASD 
awareness/prevention  video  and  brochure. 
Regionally  specific  resource  material  will 
accompany  the  video  to  ensure  individuals 
viewing  the  film  know  who  to  contact  for 
information  and  support.  Elders  from  the 
provincial  Metis  Nation  of  Alberta  Associa- 
tion FASD  Elder  Advisory  Committee  will 
be  actively  involved  in  developing  the 
resources  and  the  community  implementa- 
tion strategy. 

In  the  second  year,  individuals  from  the 
six  zones  will  be  recruited  and  trained  to 
deliver  information  sessions  and  to  coordi- 
nate regional  FASD  support  groups. 

“We  firmly  believe  that  with  support 
from  provincial  and  regional  leaders,  and 
from  community  members,  this  initiative 
will  result  in  a significant  increase  in  the 
awareness  of  FASD.  It  will  also  help  to 
foster  healthy,  alcohol-free  choices  among 
women  during  their  pregnancies  and 
provide  support  to  those  individuals  and 


families  already  affected,”  said  Lamouche. 
“It  will  be  a challenge,  especially  because 
of  the  sensitivity  of  issues  surrounding 
FASD,  but  with  the  strength  of  our 
political  and  community  commitment  and 
the  wisdom  of  our  Elders,  we  will  make  a 
difference!”* 


U Think  ys 

ALBERTA  ABORIGINAL  APPRENTICESHIP  PROJECT 


From  left  to  right:  Audrey  Poitras,  President,  Metis  Nation  of 
Alberta  Association,  Hon.  Dr.  Lyle  Oberg,  MLA,  Minister  of 
Learning,  Hon.  Pearl  Calahasen,  MLA,  Minister  of  Aboriginal 
Affairs  and  Northern  Development,  Hon.  Anne  McLellan,  MP, 
Minister  of  Health,  and  Rick  Yellow  Horn,  General  Manager, 
Treaty  7 Economic  Development  Corporation 

On  September  13,  2002,  the  Alberta 
Aboriginal  Apprenticeship  Committee, 
representatives  of  the  Federal  and  Provincial 
governments.  Aboriginal  community  leaders, 
and  education  and  industry  partners  officially 
launched  the  Alberta  Aboriginal 
Apprenticeship  Project  (AAAP)  at  the 
Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta. 

Under  the  'Think  Trades  promotional 
banner,  AAAP  will  link  employers  with 
Aboriginal  apprentices  and  offer  additional 
assistance  to  help  build  successful  working 
and  learning  relationships.  The  Project’s 
primary  purpose  is  to  reach  Aboriginal 
people  and  communities,  including  First 
Nations,  Metis  and  Inuit,  to  promote 
apprenticeship  and  expand  employment 
opportunities  for  Aboriginal  people. 

Additional  information  can  be  found  by 
visiting  www.thinktrades.com  or  by  calling 
toll  free  1-866-408-1840.* 


TREATY  7 

12IPANNIVBISARYC0MMEM0RI(n0lll 


The  Lieutenant-Governor  presents  Treaty  7 medal  to  Siksika  Host  Chief  Adrian  Stimson  Sr. 


Oping  Cemitonles 

Seiiteiiiterlf.2002 


Sod-Mng 


Honourable  Premier  Ralph  Klein  greets  the  crowd  in  the  Blackfoot  language.  Also  pictured  are  Chief  Stimson  Sr., 
Constable  Sebastian  Brillon  of  the  Gleichen  RCMP,  and  emcee  Jack  Royal  in  front  of  a tipi  with  the  traditional 
design  of  Chief  Old  Sun  (an  original  signatory  to  Treaty  7 in  1 877). 


September  18, 2002 


I The  first  day’s  events  started  at  8 a.m. 

, with  a sunrise  ceremony  and  blessing. 

; Among  the  approximately  400  visitors 
I were  Siksika  Nation  Host  Chief  Adrian 
I Stimson  Sr.;  Barrie  Robb,  Regional 
i Director  General  of  Alberta  Region 
I Indian  and  Northern  Affairs;  Paddy 
i Meade,  Deputy  Minister  (DM)  of  Alberta 
Aboriginal  Affairs  and  Northern  Develop- 
ment (AAND);  and  Mark  Rasmussen, 
Assistant  Deputy  Minister  (ADM)  of 
Alberta  Community  Development  (CD). 
Representatives  from  each  First  Nation 
i also  participated. 

The  day  progressed  with  a traditional 
flag-raising  ceremony,  dance  demonstra- 
tions, tipi  raising,  holy  handgames,  archery, 
a round  dance,  and  an  opportunity  to 
j view  a Treaty  7 replica.a 


“Presented  on  the  125''"  Anniversary  Coinnienio- 
ration  of  Treat)'  No.  7 bj  the  Wononrahle  Kalph 
Klein,  Premier,  on  behalf  of  the  Province  of 
Alberta  and  the  Ministry  of  Alberta  Aboriginal 
Affairs  <&  Northern  Development  at  Blackfoot 
Crossing  Treaty  Plats — September  18,  2002.  ” 
—Engraving  on  the  5-bison  lava  rock 
sculpture  to  be  housed  in  the  future  Inter- 
pretive Centre 

Presenting  the  5-bison  sculpture  to  all 
Treaty  7 First  Nations  (to  be  held  in  trust 
by  Siksika  Nation)  was  just  one  of  Hon- 
ourable Premier  Klein’s  roles  at  the  official 
sod-turning  to  initiate  construction  of  the 
new  Blackfoot  Crossing  Historic  Park 
Interpretive  Centre.  He  also  announced  an 
initiative  to  gift  five  live  bison  to  the 
Interpretive  Centre  in  2006. 

Parties  to  the  initiative  include  Parks 
Canada,  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs 


Canada  (INAC),  Alberta  Sustainable 
Resource  Development  (SRD)  and 
AAND. 

Premier  Klein,  Honorary  Chief  of 
Siksika  and  Kainai,  greeted  representa- 
tives of  the  five  First  Nations  and  other 
guests  in  the  Algonquin  Blackfoot  lan- 
guage, then  spoke  in  English. 

“If  s a pleasure  to  know  that  an 
interpretive  centre  will  soon  be  in  place  to 
share  the  history  of  the  Blackfoot 
Crossing  with  all  Albertans,”  he  said.  He 
stressed  the  importance  of  a lasting  legacy 
because  First  Nations  people  are  such  an 
important  part  of  Alberta’s  heritage. 

About  200  people  attended  the 
sod-turning  ceremony.* 

/Liberia 

ABORIGINAL  AFFAIRS  AND 
NORTHERN  DEVELOPMENT 


ANNIVERSARY  COMM  WTIflN  EVENT 


Chsliig  CHemmies 

Seiitniili:r22,2002 

After  the  sunrise  ceremony,  blessing  and 
flag-raising  on  the  final  day  of  the 
Commemoration  Event,  Chiefs  and 
dignitaries  made  their  grand  entry.  In 
attendance  were  Her  Honour  Lois  Hole, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Alberta; 
Honourable  Robert  Nault,  Minister  of 
INAC;  Minister  Calahasen  (AAND); 
National  Chief  Matthew  Coon  Come  of 
the  Assembly  of  First  Nations;  National 
Archivist  Ian  Wilson,  RCMP  representa- 
tives, and  First  Nation  Chiefs. 

Her  Honour  Lois  Hole  participated 
enthusiastically  in  the  pipe  ceremony, 
knowing  the  significance  of  the  cer- 
emony in  1877.  That  ritual  sealed  the 
signing  of  the  original  treaty  and  symbol- 
ized adherence  to  its  obligations  by  all 
parties. 

Then  she  spoke.  “Treaty  7 symbol- 
izes the  Crown’s  special  relationship  with 
the  First  Nations  and  guides  us  still 
today.”  She  then  presented  another 
special  symbol  to  the  signatory  Treaty  7 
First  Nations  Chiefs— gold-plated 
replicas  of  the  original  Treaty  7 medals. 
On  her  way  out,  the  Treaty  7 Chiefs 
honoured  the  Lieutenant-Governor  with 
the  traditional  drum  honour  song. 

Among  others  who  gave  closing 
remarks  was  AAND  Minister  Calahasen, 
who  remembered  being  at  the  Siksika 
site  years  before— when  no  home 
existed  for  the  sacred  objects  of  Alber- 
ta’s First  Nations  people.  She  thanked 
the  Alberta  government  for  working  so 
hard  to  make  the  new  Interpretive 
Centre  and  Museum  a reality. 

The  week’s  activities  ended  with  a 
traditional  feast,  a pow-wow  competition, 
handgames,  and  retiring  of  the  flags. 

All  day  long,  the  original  Treaty  7 
document  was  available  for  viewing.* 


First  Nations  riders  complete  a five-day  re-enactment  of  the 
original  ride  from  Browning,  Montana,  to  Blackfoot  Crossing. 


Minister  Pearl  Calahasen  of  Alberta  AAND  speaks 
at  the  Closing  Ceremonies. 


Both  rides...  were  reminders 
of  the  original  ride  from 
Blackfoot  lands  in  the  U.S. 
to  Blackfoot  Crossing  where 
the  original  treaty  was 
signed. 


A Commemoration  Ride  from 
Canada  to  the  U.S.  was  first  carried  out 
six  years  ago  by  Canadian  Blackfoot— 
to  support  the  American  Blackfeet  of 
Montana  in  their  struggle  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  their  traditional  territory. 

Both  rides-2002  and  1996-were 
reminders  of  the  original  ride  from 
traditional  lands  in  the  U.S.  to  Blackfoot 
Crossing  where  the  original  treaty  was 
signed. 

The  2002  Commemoration  Ride  of 
the  U.S.  Blackfeet  to  visit  their  Cana- 
dian cousins  completed  a circle  of  unity, 
learning,  and  traditional  First  Nation 
protocols. 

Riders  started  from  the  Blackfeet 
Indian  Reservation  at  Browning, 
Montana,  on  September  16,  and  arrived 
at  Blackfoot  Crossing,  Alberta,  at  1:45 
p.m.  on  September  20.  Tired,  sore  and 
hungry,  riders  of  all  ages— some  in 
traditional  garb,  others  in  plain 
clothes— brought  smiles  and  shouts  of 
victory. 

They  were  welcomed  by  respected 
Siksika  Elder  Mark  Wolf  Leg  Sr.  on 
horseback  and  honoured  by  all  with  a 
victory  dance,  ceremony  and  feast.* 


Nearly  a hundred  horseback  riders 
appeared  on  the  horizon  of  Blackfoot 
Crossing  in  reverse  re-enactment  of  a 
ride  in  1996.  Riders  and  spectators 
described  it  as  “a  highlight”  of  Treaty  7 
Commemoration  activities. 
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'*  On  June  11,  2002,  Amiskwady  Academy 
celebrated  its  official  opening  in  a new 
location  at  101  Airport  Road  in  Edmonton. 

Amiskwaciy  (a-misk-wa-chee),  or 
“Beaver  Hills”  in  Cree,  is  a new  high  school 
facility  and  program  developed  by  the 
; Edmonton  Public  School  Board  in 
: co-operation  with  the  Aboriginal  community 
and  the  Government  of  Alberta.  The 
I Academy  is  open  to  any  student  with  an 
, interest  in  understanding  the  values  and 
i traditions  of  Aboriginal  cultures, 
i Programming  enriches  the  Alberta 
Ij  government-approved  curriculum  by 
! offering  optional  courses  and  a learning 
environment  that  reflects  Aboriginal 
worldviews,  cultures  and  traditions.  Along 
with  options  such  as  Cree  language,  dance 
, and  Aboriginal  studies,  core  subjects  like 
social  studies  and  English  incorporate 
Aboriginal  history  and  literature  to  allow  for 
greater  examinations  of  the  importance  of 
Aboriginal  peoples  in  shaping  Canadian 
history,  politics  and  culture.  Amiskwaciy 
students  can  develop  an  appreciation  for 
their  heritage  as  they  prepare  for  post- 
al secondary  schooling. 

Amiskwaciy  Academy  was  developed  to 
; meet  the  needs  of  urban  Aboriginal  high 
school  students.  At  one  time,  these  students 
I experienced  70-  to  80-per-cent  failure  rates 
||  in  the  public  school  system,  which  inspired 
Angus  McBeath,  superintendent  of  schools, 

I and  Phyllis  Cardinal,  current  principal  of 
I the  school,  to  spearhead  a group  of 
i dedicated  individuals  to  design  and  develop 
||  the  Academy. 

I’  They  believed  the  emphasis  on 
Aboriginal  knowledge  and  culture  would 
help  break  down  barriers  that  often  prevent 


Right  Honourable  Adrienne  Clarkson,  Governor  General  of  Canada,  watches  the  proceedings  along  with  Hon.  Dr.  Lyle 
Oberg,  Minister  of  Learning,  Enoch  Cree  Motion  Chief  Lome  Morin,  Audrey  Poitras,  Metis  Nation  of  Alberta  Association 
President,  and  others  at  the  Amiskwaciy  Academy  opening  in  June  2002 


Aboriginal  students  from  succeeding. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  understand  who 
they  are  so  they  can  advance  into  adulthood 
with  confidence  in  their  identity. 

Students  begin  each  day  with  a 
sweetgrass  ceremony  and  a morning  song. 
Onsite  Elders  meet  with  students  one-on- 
one  or  in  re-entry  circles,  where  students 
suspended  from  classes  gather  with 
teachers,  parents,  and  counsellors  to  discuss 
how  they  can  move  past  problems  and 
return  to  their  studies. 

Amiskwaciy’s  career  counsellors  help 
students  assess  their  strengths  and  choose  a 
career  path.  The  school’s  Work-Based 
Learning  Program  builds  partnerships  with 
post-secondary  institutes  and  businesses, 
and  encourages  work  experiences  that  let 
students  explore  their  options.  It  helps  to 
fulfil  the  Aboriginal  Po/ig>  Fran/ework's  goal  of 
decreasing  barriers  to  Aboriginal 
participation  in  the  economy,  by  creating 
opportunities  while  young  people  are  still  in 
the  school  system. 

Students  feel  at  home  in  the  Academy’s 
learning  environment,  which  provides  great 
comfort  and  care,  says  Shirley  McNeill, 
assistant  principal.  One  student  she  spoke 
to  was  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  support. 


McNeill  says  that  students  who  first 
come  to  the  Academy  are  often  distant  or 
aloof  Once  they  have  settled  in,  they 
become  more  relaxed  and  feel  stronger. 
Students  also  become  more  willing  to 
participate  in  school  activities.  For 
example,  she  says,  when  the  Edmonton 
Regional  Airports  Authority,  the 
Edmonton  Public  School  District,  and 
other  organizations  met  at  the  school, 
students  took  the  initiative  to  be  tour 
guides,  give  background  presentations  and 
serve  as  Masters  of  Ceremonies  to  make 
their  guests  feel  welcome. 

Early  indications  show  that  students  are 
succeeding  at  Amiskwaciy  Academy.  One 
hundred  per  cent  of  Grade  12  students 
graduated  in  the  spring  of  2002.  McNeill 
has  noticed  increased  personal  aspirations 
for  the  students.  Many  start  out  with  poor 
marks  and  see  their  own  improvement. 
They  then  gain  self-confidence  and 
increase  their  own  expectations  for  their 
future. 

The  school  also  keeps  in  touch  with 
former  students  and  tracks  progress  after 
graduation.  McNeill  says,  “This  school  is 
transforming  lives.”* 


are  many  and  varied.  His  passion  for 
business  and  commitment  to  skills  develop- 
ment for  Aboriginal  people  are 
enduring.  He  was  one  of  the  first  business 
people  to  recognize  the  impending  shortage 
of  skilled  trades  people  and  the  opportu- 
nity for  Aboriginal  people  to  help  fill  that 
gap. 


Linking  you  to  Canada’s  First  Nation,  Inuit  and  Metis  peopie 


After  launching  www.aboriginalmall.com 

in  March  2001,  Dan  Martel  of  Four  Winds 
& Associates  continues  to  develop  cutting 
edge  web-based  business  tools  for  the 
Aboriginal  community.  The  new 
aboriginalportal.com  is  designed  to  be  a 
free  one-stop,  online  source  for  Aboriginal 
business,  services,  news  and  events,  cultural 
destinations,  community  contacts  and  so 
on.  It’s  the  ideal  venue  for  Canada’s 
Aboriginal  people  to  share  their  culture, 
talents  and  creativity  with  the  world. 

Also  available  on  the  portal  is  an 
Aboriginal  email  service—abmail.ca— 
which  a visitor  can  use  for  their  exclusive 
email  account  or  to  access  their  other 
accounts  through  one  website. 

The  newly  redesigned 
aboriginalmall.com,  accessible  via  the 
portal,  offers  a modern,  cost-effective 
venue  for  Aboriginal  entrepreneurs  and 
organizations  to  showcase  their  products 
online. 

Detailed  product  and  store  directories 
offer  Books  & Entertainment,  Arts,  Crafts 
& Artifacts,  Computers,  Furniture,  Health 
Products,  Jewellery,  and  much  more  to 
consumers  around  the  world.  Aboriginal 
entrepreneurs,  businesses  and  organizations 
can  market  individual  products  or  create  a 
“storefront”  that  contains  their  products 
and  services.  Online  credit  card  transac- 
tions are  fully  secured  through  the  Website. 

Another  new  addition  is 
aboriginalmarket.com— a business-to- 
business  (B2B)  Web-based  procurement 
system  developed  to  accommodate  Aborigi- 
nal organizations.  This  single-point  system 
facilitates  ordering  supplies,  tendering, 
requisitioning,  and  acquiring  goods  and 
services  for  multiple  buyers  and  suppliers. 

These  tools,  designed  with  the  user  in 
mind,  provide  a valuable  opportunity  for 


members  of  the  Aboriginal  community  to 
be  successful  participants  in  the  increas- 
ingly important  world  of  information 
communication  technology.  Among  its 
many  benefits,  aboriginalportal.com  fulfils 
the  Aboriginal  Po/icj  Yramework  goal  of 
expanding  the  participation  of  Aboriginal 
people  in  the  economy  by  facilitating 
more  coordination  and  collaboration 
among  Aboriginal  entrepreneurs.* 


It’s  the  ideal  venue  for 
Canada’s  Aboriginal  people  to 
share  their  culture,  talents  and 
creativity  with  the  world. 


Dull  Gobsky: 

Tbhig  initiative 


Doug  Golosky  is 
well  known  in  Metis 
circles.  He’s  also  one 
of  Alberta’s  most 
prominent  entrepre- 
neurs. 

He  heads  eight 
different  companies 
located  in  Alberta 
and  Quebec.  The 
Golosky  Groups  of  Companies  are  in- 
volved in  trucking  and  transport,  forestry, 
hotels,  specialized  welding,  custom  cutting, 
fabrication  and  full  machine  shop  facilities. 

Golosky’s  talents  and  accomplishments 


“Not  enough  of  our  Aboriginal  popula- 
tion were  participating  effectively  in  the 
Alberta  economy.”  His  solution?  In  1984 
he  trained  two  men  to  weld  on  the  oilrigs, 
and  he  slowly  built  up  from  there.  He  has 
since  formally  sponsored  some  42  Aborigi- 
nal Albertans  to  full  journeyman  status. 

Golosky  has  a colourful  way  to  describe 
his  business  philosophy  and  approach  to 
getting  more  Aboriginal  people  in  on  the 
Alberta  Advantage.  “We’re  like  an  NHL 
farm  team.  We  take  young  raw  talent  and 
nurture  it  to  move  up  to  the  big  leagues.  In 
Fort  McMurray,  that  means  to  go  to  work 
for  the  big  plants.” 

Golosky’s  strategy  is  to  hire  young 
labourers  or  work  experience  students,  and 
then  offer  specific  trades  training  to  those 
who  do  well. 

He  says  it  was  hard  to  get  young  people 
interested  in  the  trades  in  the  beginning. 
Now,  however,  it’s  much  easier  to  find 
young  people  looking  for  opportunity. 
“Young  Aboriginal  people  today  are  better 
educated  and  as  a result  want  to  do  better,” 
he  says. 

It  isn’t  just  education  levels  and  atti- 
tudes that  have  changed.  The  skills  neces- 
sary for  the  trades  professions  have  also 
changed  over  the  years.  Golosky  finds  his 
apprentices  today  are  interested  in  getting 
qualifications  that  help  them  work  any- 
where in  Canada.  And  they’re  eager  to 
learn  related  skills  like  blueprint  reading 
and  layout,  so  they  have  more  opportuni- 
ties for  advancement. 

Doug’s  work  is  not  finished.  As  Chair 
of  the  Alberta  Chamber  of  Resources’ 
(ACR)  Aboriginal  Project,  he  is  guiding  a 
review  of  the  various  economic  relations 
between  ACR  members  and  Aboriginal 
Albertans.  The  provincewide  study  will  help 
create  a searchable  database  of  informa- 
tion on  the  range  and  variety  of  best 
business  practices  for  both  ACR  members 
and  Alberta’s  Aboriginal  people.* 


Professor  David  Newhouse; 

Mixing  old  with  new 

Professor  Newhouse,  Chair  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Trent  University’s  Depart- 
ment of  Native  Studies,  spoke  at  the 
University  of  Alberta  on  “The  Pipe  and  the 
Computer:  Traditional  Thought  in  the  New 
World.” 

An  Onondaga  from  the  Six  Nations  of 
the  Grand  River  near  Brantford,  Ontario, 
Newhouse  also  works  as  editor  of  The 
CANDO  Journa/  of  Aboriginal  Econonric 
Development. 

Newhouse  told  the  crowded  room  that 
after  working  on  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Aboriginal  Peoples,  he  was  no  longer 
interested  in  writing  about  “the  Indian 
problem.”  Instead,  his  writing  focuses  on 
the  nature  of  society  that  Aboriginal  people 
want  to  create  and  how  modern  Aboriginal 
societies  can  be  informed  by  traditional 
ideals. 

According  to  Newhouse,  the  ideas  that 
animate  Aboriginal  societies  include  con- 
cepts relating  to  “the  traditional,  healing 


and  governance,”  the  latter  which  he 
defined  as  “stewardship  over  the  processes 
of  everyday  life.”  Many  Aboriginal  people 
hold  on  to  a traditional  values  perspective, 
which  connects  to  the  past  and  shapes 
beliefs  and  identities,  but  at  the  same  time 
is  a conservative  force  in  wanting  things  to 
stay  the  same. 


“Dr.  Newhouse ’s  writing 
focuses  on  the  nature  of 
society  that  Aboriginal  people 
want  to  create  and  how 
modern  Aboriginal  societies 
can  be  informed  by 
traditional  ideals.” 


Newhouse  reminded  his  audience  that 
each  person  has  a different  view  of  the 
traditional  and  much  discussion  occurs  over 
how  to  perpetuate  and  honour  traditions. 
Furthermore,  all  the  change  and  choice  in 


today’s  world  makes  demands  on  Aborigi- 
nal individuals,  institutions  and  societies. 
Contemporaiy  traditionalists  have  a degree 
of  choice  that  would  have  been  unthink- 
able to  their  ancestors. 

Choice  for  some,  said  Newhouse,  is  not 
liberating,  but  an  assault  on  dearly  held 
values  and  beliefs.  For  them,  tradition  is  a 
weapon  they  use  to  battle  the  forces  of 
modernity. 

“We  live  in  a new  world  that  is  very 
different  from  the  world  of  our  ances- 
tors,” said  Newhouse.  “The  pre-modern 
Aboriginal  society  did  not  even  conceive 
of  multiple  choices  of  world  views. 
Modern  Aboriginal  society  has  freedom  to 
choose  and  is  furthermore  required  to 
make  choices.” 

The  modern  Aboriginal  person  does 
not  need  to  reject  tradition,  he  said.  They 
can  find  ways  to  incorporate  traditions  into 
concepts  of  self  “We  can  smudge  our 
computers  before  turning  them  on  and  still 
call  the  Help  Desk  if  they  fail.” 

The  key  for  Aboriginal  peoples,  he  said, 
is  to  stand  and  face  the  future  with  both 
pipe  and  computer  in  respectful  dialogue 
with  each  other.* 


Indigenous  dancers 
celebrate  United  Nations 
International  Aboriginal 
Heritage  Day  at  Head- 
Smashed-In  Buffalo  Jump, 
near  Fort  MacLeod, 
August  9,  2002 


NR  agnimts  will  help 
Ahoiiginal  people  get  jobs 


The  Partnership  Drameirork  Agreement  on  I'irst 
Nation  Employment — signed  on  September 
13,  2002— teams  up  Alberta  Human 
Resources  and  Employment  (AHRE) 
Edmonton  Region  with  Oteenow  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Society  (GETS)  to 
offer  employment  and  career  services  to 
First  Nation  people  in  Edmonton.  The 
Agreement  N\\\  increase  information  sharing 
between  AHRE  and  GETS  and  enhance 
services  through  its  guidelines  for  a 
coordinated,  co-operative  approach  to 
delivery  of  career,  employment  and  labour 
market  information  for  First  Nation 
people  in  the  Greater  Edmonton  area. 

A similar  agreement  for  Metis  people — 
The  Partnership  Prameirork  on  Increasing  Metis 
E^mployment — was  recently  signed  between 
AHRE  and  the  Metis  Nation  of  Alberta 
Association  (MNAA)  Zone  IV.. 
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Minister  Pearl  Calahasen  at  the  EnCana  podium. 


For  Alberta’s  corporate  sector,  partner- 
ships with  Aboriginal  communities  and 
organizations  can  give  access  to  new 
markets  and  help  gain  community  support 
for  economic  and  business  development. 
Over  the  long  term,  partnerships  can  cut 
costs  and  contribute  to  development  of  a 
stable,  long-term  workforce,  particularly  in 
remote  communities. 

For  Aboriginal  communities,  partner- 
ships can  assist  in  the  development  of 
business  and  managerial  expertise,  financ- 
ing, contracting  opportunities,  training, 
employment  opportunities,  and  better 
prospects  for  long-term  employment. 

EnCana  Corp.  has  shown  a perfect 
example  of  the  power  of  partnerships  in 
practice,  through  its  recent  drilling  agree- 


ments that  will  draw  First  Nation  and 
Metis  groups  into  the  oil  and  gas  drilling 
industry. 

It  all  started  for  EnCana  last  February, 
when  a group  of  Dene  camped  with 
executives  at  an  oilfield  site  near  Fort 
Nelson,  B.C.  They  discussed  mutual  needs 
and  possibilities  to  work  together. 

Royal  Bank  is  now  financing  the 
project  that  will  allow  the  Dene  Tha’  First 
Nation,  the  Saddle  Lake  First  Nation  and 
the  Metis  Nation  of  Alberta  Association 
to  invest  $13.5  million  collectively,  gain 
ownership  in  four  drilling  rigs,  and 
participate  in  work  valued  at  $30  million. 

The  agreement  will  enable  recruitment, 
training  and  promotion  of  First  Nation 
and  Metis  workers  to  operate  and  manage 
the  rigs.  EnCana’s  commitment  is  to  keep 
the  rigs  active  for  at  least  four  years. 

Officials  of  EnCana  and  Lakota 
Drilling  Inc.,  Ministers  from  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments,  and  First 
Nation  and  Metis  leaders  took  part  in  the 
launch  at  EnCana’s  corporate  headquar- 
ters in  June  in  Calgary. 

(Since  the  launch,  Ottawa  has  brought 
money  to  the  table.  Federal  Indian  Affairs 
Minister  Robert  Nault  sealed  the  deal  on 
September  19th,  2002,  giving  the  Dene  Tha’ 
First  Nation  almost  $2  million  toward  their 
$7. 5 -million  part  of  the  bargain. )m 


Event  Sponsois 

The  Commemoration  Event  was 
sponsored  by 

• The  Federal  Government:  Indian 
& Northern  Affairs  Canada  (Ottawa 
and  Alberta  Region);  Health  Canada 
(First  Nations  & Inuit  Health 
Branch);  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police;  and  National  Archives  of 
Canada. 

• Provincial  ministries  of 

Aboriginal  Affairs  and  Northern 
Development;  Children’s  Services, 
Community  Development,  Gaming, 
Human  Resources  & Employment, 
Learning,  Sustainable  Resource 
Development,  and  Transportation. 

• Corporate  sponsors:  Bank  of 
Montreal;  PetroCanada;  Royal  Bank; 
EOGC  Resources  Canada  Inc.; 
CIBC;  Northrock  Resources;  PCL 
Construction;  Phoenix  Press; 
Dominion  Exploration  Canada  Ltd.; 
Foothills  Pipe  Lines  Ltd.;  Suncor 
Energy;  City  of  Lethbridge;  EnCana; 
Murphy  Oil  Company  Ltd.;  Tusk 
Energy;  Anadarko;  Freehold  Royalty 
Trust;  and  Lammle’s  Western  Wear. 

• A community  partnership  with 
Glenbow  Museum  and  Archives. 
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13th  Floor  Commerce  Place,  10155-102  Street  NW,  Edmonton,  AB  Canada  T5J  4G8 


For  General  Inquiries 
Tel.  (780)  415-0875  | Fax.  (780)  415-9548 


Additional  information  and  a copy  of  this  newsletter  can  be  found  on  our  Website: 

http://www.aand.gov.ab.ca 
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